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Cut-Backs in War Contracts Cause Little Hardship 


Cut-backs in war contracts in 1943-44 resulted in personnel reductions of over one-half 
in 20 of a sample 80 plants studied. Decreases from peak employment were less than 
one-fourth in almost half the establishments. Lay-off{s accounted for more than half of the 
total reduction in three-fifths of the plants. 

Most adjustments did not change the workweek significantly nor cause important 
grievances or changes in workers’ morale and productivity. 

For two-thirds of the 25 areas in which the plants were located, market classification 
with respect to labor scarcity was not appreciably affected. On release all men in half the 
areas were placed in jobs immediately; ; varying periods of job-hunting occurred in the others. 
Many women left the labor market or were unable to obtain other work. Cut-backs did not 
cause significant continuing unemployment or appreciably affect business activity in 
most areas. 


Probable Volume of Post-War Construction Runs High 


Average unit cost of the predicted 900,000 dwellings to be constructed annually may 
reach $4,200 for those started in the first post-war year—at 1940 cost levels—decreasing to 
approximately $3,550 in the fifth post-war year. First major expansion is anticipated in 
construction of houses selling with land for $7,500 to $10,000. 

During the first 5 post-war years annual expenditures may average $750 million for 
additions, alterations, and modernization; $1.4 billion for maintenance on dwellings; 

1.2 billion for commercial buildings—over 60 percent for modernization; $690 million for 
industrial construction; and $1.1 billion for utility construction. 





FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











Sees Opportunity for Labor Movement Service 


“The labor movement, today, has perhaps the 
greatest opportunity for service that has ever 
been offered to any such group organization” 
the 1944 Annual Report of the Secretary of 
Labor says and it adds: ‘‘No one fails to see 
certain defects, certain neglects, certain missed 
opportunities for service. 

“The days of intense warfare between the labor 
unions and employers have passed and we are 
on the verge of a period of mutual cooperation. 
Certainly, labor unions can today take the lead 
in the development and maintenance of coopera- 
tion, mutual responsibility, and good will. 

“Labor in the United States has a status today 
never before enjoyed in any nation in the world. 
This status rests partly on public law passed by 
the concurrence of all groups of people and various 
political and economic groups. 

“American trade unionism is an_ established 
American institution resting on the will of the 
people. It has therefore definite public responsi- 
bilities and since the public law of recent years is 
now so important to the labor movement itself, 
one realizes that any failure to perform in the 
field of public responsibilities will result in the 
weakening of those laws which today give such 
opportunity. 

“The next decade or two in the life of the labor 
movement should be devoted to development of a 
program of public service. Service first to the 
working people of the country through representa- 
tion whether members or not; second, to industry 
by cooperation with industrial leadership for 
the expansion of production to maximum produc- 
tion, and for developing and establishing maxi- 
mum and steady employment for all workers, for 
stabilizing employment by stabilizing the in- 
dustrial economy and for improving the standards 
of living of the people generally by better wages 
and reasonable prices in the mass production in- 
dustries; for cooperating with employers also in 
the improvement of working conditions generally 
in the safety and sanitary features as well as the 
comfort and convenience features of modern in- 
dustrial life, and, above all, by setting up in mutu- 
ality and cooperation programs of relationships 
within industry which will prevent strikes and 
lock-outs. 

“The right to strike is a precious defensive 
weapon but the effort should be to develop an 
orderly pattern based on justice and realistic 
knowledge of industrial and ecoromic facts so 
that like many another old-fashioned weapon the 


strike, too, can be put ‘unloaded’ behind the door 
and not used. This means, of course, the establish- 
ment of a pattern of direct negotiations between 
employers and workers, honest exchange of 
pertinent information, assistance by Government 
conciliation where necessary, orderly intervention 
in the form of mediation, voluntary arbitration of 
disputed points and final recourse to fact-finding 
boards or panels with powers of recommendation 
but not of enforcement. 

“This ought to be adequate as a pattern and a 
procedure but the spirit and intention which will 
make such a pattern successful must spring from 
the minds of the working people and the employers. 

“There must be also increasing public respon- 
sibility in the labor movement by participation in 
the general life of the community, in its charities, 
in its culture, in education, in the development of 
housing, in the spiritual expansion so necessary to 
the full practice of democracy. In this partici- 
pation the labor movement’ must, of course, give 
evidence to all elements of society not only of good 
will, but of power and intention to overcome by its 
own actions any defects in its own internal organi- 
zation and practice. 

“It must of course, give assurance to the public 
as it takes part in the whole life of the community, 
that it will regard solemnly the rights of others, 
that it will prevent within its own ranks those 
occasional practices and occurrences which are 
against the public interest, that it will not tolerate 
excessive practices, wild-cat strikes, unfair treat- 
ment of individual members or prospective mem- 
bers by officers or locals; and that within the labor 
movement itself there will be found ways of 
preventing and doing away with antisocial tactics. 

“In the immediate future after the war there 
will be need for a closer relationship and inter- 
locking of Government labor functions. The 
various ministerial functions having to do with 
labor which are now exercised in a variety of 
agencies of the Government should be consoli- 
dated, harmonized, retained, or discarded as need 
may indicate within the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor after the war. Many of these are in 
the emergency agencies of Government serving 
special functions which will not be retained after 
the war. 

“Such functions of the War Manpower Com- 
mission as the Employment Service, Apprentice- 
ship and Occupational Training should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor upon the 
necessary break-up of that organization. Such 
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functions of the War Production Board as labor 
planning for production should also be transferred 
to the Department of Labor. 

“In proposing consolidation within the De- 
partment of Labor of all of the agencies having 
to do with labor relations it is clearly understood 
that the quasijudicial and fact-finding function of 
the National Labor Relations Board should 
remain entirely independent and not reviewable 
by the Department of Labor or any of its officers. 
Future dealing with industrial disputes after the 
war should be based upon an early return to 
negotiation of wages by free collective bargaining. 

“To avoid a very real danger of wartime infla- 
tion, a certain measure of governmental control of 
wages has been necessary during the war. Gov- 
ernment control of wages and working arrange- 
ments present enormous difficulties for all the 
factors in production—a unit of labor is the hardest 
to define and hence to evaluate in money. The 
most competent representatives of Government, 
even when bulwarked by employer and labor 
representatives, when charged with an_ official 
decision on wages can hardly be as well informed 
about any practical situation as are the workers 
and employers directly involved. Such officers 
are bound to follow verbal precedents and legal- 
istic procedures as a protection against charges of 
favoritism and unfairness, and in these ways 
human needs as distinct from cold economic 
standards are neglected. 

“These human adjustments can best be achieved 
by the free relationship in which bargains are 
made directly by the workers and employers in- 
volved. The timing of such a return to the 
relaxing of wage controls must be carefully and 
responsibly studied by labor, employers, and the 
Government. 

“When the European war is over, it would be 
appropriate to study the question intensively and 
practically once we see the economic picture which 
is likely to continue during the Japanese war. 
Inflationary hazards will not be over and control 
of prices will undoubtedly be essential to the 
prevention of inflation and the fair operating of 
our economy until such time as we build back to 
an abundance of consumers’ goods where competi- 
tion will serve to keep prices at reasonable levels. 
The relation of wages to prices will have to be 
carefully considered. The return to wages estab- 
lished by free collective bargaining may have little 
effect upon inflation if it is provided that wage 
increases cannot be made a reason and basis for 
increasing prices. This I recommend. 

“Constant forward steps must be taken in the 
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next 10 years on a well-conceived program of social 
security. The Social Security Act should be 
expanded to cover all workers, to provide a better 
level or a longer period of income under unemploy- 
ment insurance and old-age insurance. We should 
in the next few years study the whole question of 
how to provide under social security techniques 
and out of social security funds what are known as 
“facilities” as distinct from cash for the care of 
such aged as need care, facilities for the sick and 
convalescent, and the crippled, and facilities for 
dependent or crippled or blind children and even 
facilities for the temporarily unemployed iv periods 
of transition or when moving around the country 
in search of a proper job. 

“The labor movement and the Labor Depart- 
ment must study and be prepared to take part in a 
variety of experiments for improved housing for 
different types of communities, climates, and 
family groups. This ought to be one of the great 
war’ projects in which the labor movement can 
participate with all other elements in the com- 
munity. The improvement of the standards of 
living by greater knowledge of nutritional values, 
by cooperation with agriculture in the production 
and preserving and distribution of adequate food 
supplies is another extremely important item of 
participation in which the labor groups and the 
Labor Department can participate with other 
public bodies. 

“The labor movement should also study the 
most practical and important aspects of adult 
education and of the education and training for 
work. It is essential for the advance of labor 
and an improved standard of living that we main- 
tain high production levels to keep our people em- 
ployed at good wages so that they may buy not 
only the products of our industry but the raw 
materials and products of other countries; that we 
develop trade with the whole world on a reasonable 
basis, so that we may raise our own standards of 
living and at the same time assist others in improv- 
ing their standards of living. We can thus con- 
tribute economically as well as spiritually to a 
permanent world peace, and think of wages and 
income as purchasing power—as a market which 
will bring about a balanced economy and serve 
as an opportunity for true social security and true 
cooperation. 

“The core of our policy, both domestic and 
foreign, so far as labor is concerned, is expressed 
in that slogan which the International Labor 
Organization adopted in the Philadelphia declara- 
tion, ‘poverty anywhere is a menace to prosperity 
and civilization everywhere.’”’ 








About 24% million persons were disabled during 
1944 because of industrial injuries, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins reported in summarizing 
preliminary estimates made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. “This experience marks the 
end of a continuous upward trend in work injuries 
which began in 1938, and represents a substantial 
decrease from 1943,”’ she said. 

“Injuries in 1944 were nearly 8 percent lower 
than in 1943 and the actual loss in working time 
was at least 10 million days less. This is equiva- 
lent to full annual employment for 33,000 workers. 

“Here is additional proof that attention to un- 
safe working conditions and the elimination of 
unsafe work practices through adequate instruc- 
tion and supervision of workers can bring about 
marked decreases in work injuries. During the 
4-year period ending June 30, 1944, the field 
safety experts of the U. S. Department of Labor 
brought a working knowledge of industrial safety 
techniques to nearly 30,000 plants engaged in the 
production of war materials. 

“In addition, the Department’s war safety 
training program had resulted in the basic training 
of 65,000 key production supervisors and some 
half million foremen. It is more than likely that 
the tremendous increase in general safety con- 
sciousness and improved safety knowledge result- 
ing from this extensive work and supplemented by 
the activities of other safety groups in both 
Government and private industry has been largely 
responsible for the better accident record during 
1944. 

“Despite this encouraging gain, the 1944 record 
is a serious one. During a year of severe man- 
power shortages and increasingly severe demands 
by our armed services, we experienced a loss of 
actual working time of more than 4314 million 
work days. This is equivalent to full annual 
employment for 145,000 workers. If, in addition, 
we allow the standard time charges for the 15,900 
deaths, 1,700 permanent total disabilities, and 
94,400 permanent partial impairments, the eco- 
nomic time loss rises to nearly 223 million em- 
ployee days. 





Labor Department Safety Drive Shows Results 


“While the smaller figure more accurately 
measures the time actually lost during the year 
because of work injuries, the larger figure is the 
more adequate measure of the ultimate loss which 
will be occasioned by the work accidents and in- 
dustrial diseases of the vear 1944. 

“Only two of the major industry groups had 
increases in 1944 over 1943: trade and railroads. 
In neither case, however, was the increase very 
marked. On the other hand, practically all other 
industry groups were estimated to have had 
fewer injuries during 1944 than during 1943. In 
agriculture, the 1944 estimates duplicate the 1943 
figures. 

“Manufacturing again led all other industrial 
groups in the total of disabling injuries, although 
the figure of 786,900 is about 2 percent below 
the estimate for 1943. It is encouraging to note 
that the improvement in this group was reflected 
not only in fewer injuries, but also in a lower 
frequency rate of work injuries. Comparable 
figures for the first 9 months of 1943 and 1944 
show the cumulative frequency rate for the later 
year to be from 5 to 10 percent lower. 

“It is gratifying to note that management has 
been able to do a better safety job under trying 
war conditions. Equally encouraging is the fact 
that labor organizations are beginning to realize 
that accident prevention programs are vitally 
important to them. There is still a tremendous 
job to be done, for nearly all work injuries can be 
prevented. They represent an inexcusable eco- 
nomic waste, aside from all the pain and suffering 
they entail. 

“During 1945 the United States Department of 
Labor will continue to render every possible as- 
sistance to management, labor, and organized 
safety groups. Through the consulting service 
of its volunteer and full-time field safety force, 
through its safety drives for special industry 
groups, through its safety training program, the 
Department hopes to enable industry to make the 
1945 record another witness to the fact that 
accidents can be prevented.” 


Women Make Big Contribution to Rubber Industry 


Rubber products factories which use quantities 
of such a war material as rubber and turn out 
such essential items as tires for aircraft and heavy 
trucks, self-sealing fuel tanks for aircraft, barrage 
balloons, life rafts and boats, valves, gaskets, and 
washers, belts and belting, protective clothing, 
and many other products required by the armed 
forces, have greatly increased their dependence on 


4 


women. It was estimated in the summer of 1944 
that the number of women wage earners in the 
industry had more than doubled since October 
1939 and that women’s proportion of all such 
workers had risen from 25 to 36 percent. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has data from rubber 
plants visited by its agents in 1943 that illustrate 
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the general trend and the occupations of women. 
In one of the plants the number of women shop 
workers had increased by more than a third since 
1940. A company that had long employed women 
reported them as practically two-thirds of the 
factory force compared with one-half before the 
war. In another plant the number of women had 
risen from approximately 400 to more than 1,000, 
and a firm employing no women on production in 
the summer of 1942 reported some 1,800 (including 
clerical) a year later. 

The five plants visited by the Women’s Bureau, 
while a small sample, covered practically all the 
important war products used by the Army and 
Navy. Altogether more than 10,000 women, 
including office workers, were reported. 

In the plants surveyed the beginning hourly 
rates for women ranged from 46 to 63 cents; for 
men, from 57! to 78 cents. Thus women’s begin- 
ning rates were considerably below those of men. 
Information on pay for women replacing men 
was secured in two plants. In one the women were 
paid the men’s rates; in the other the policy was 
to place men and women on different work. When 
women were first brought in, there were some men 
and women on the same jobs, but gradually the 
men were upgraded and transferred. In all plants 
much of the payment was at piece or other form 
of incentive rates; in one plant 98 percent of the 
workers were so paid. 

In tire making, women were doing band 
building and splicing preparatory work, such as 
cutting and joining of strips of rubberized fabric 
that are used in the building of tires. They were 
inspecting and packing. A few were building 
tires, but this is considered heavy work for any 
but exceptionally strong, women. Building of 
heavy-truck tires would be entirely unsuitable 
for women. 

In a plant making mechanical rubber goods 
women were trimming and cleaning with knives, 
scissors, brushes, buffs, and so on. This is light 
work, done seated at a bench and requires little 
skill. Other women did visual inspection, packing 
and labeling of a variety of products, machine 
operations on metal fittings that are part of rubber 
assembly, and cutting rubber patches and disks 
with scissors. 

A number of new jobs for women were reported. 
These included operation of a clicking or die- 
cutting machine, building of small rubber dia- 
phragms on revolving plate mechanisms, tending 
skiving machines and flipping machines. The 
last named automatically covers or wraps fan 
belts after they have been cut. Women were 
beginning to be employed on building belts, a 
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series of operations on drums of various sizes, 
applying fabric, rubbercoatings, cord, and so 
forth. This work requires skill and considerable 
training. 

Women had entered the braided hose depart- 
ment since the war, for the first time. They were 
tending all the braiders, with men as helpers for 
lifting. Braiding is a reenforcing of the hose with 
a cord covering that is braided or woven around 
the rubber tube and reenforcing fabric. Some 
hose has several layers of braiding and rubber 
treating. Women were also tending special weav- 
ing and knitting apparatus used to cover some 
kinds of hose. 

In one plant men had been replaced by women 
in all divisions of the office as well as on produc- 
tion. The heads of the mailing department and 
of addressograph, transcribing, typing, and filing 
were all women. 

In one firm at least, women were reported as 
doing about 85 percent of the work on barrage 
balloon assembly and on rubber boats. The work 
resembles a dressmaking job on a large scale— 
cutting and fitting, with the joining done with 
cement rather than needle and thread. The 
work on a balloon starts with the cutting of scores 
of panels from cloth coated with synthetic rubber. 
Women do the lay-out, cut with electric cutters, 
prepare parts, and make subassemblies on long 
tables. Final assembly finds the bag spread out 
on the floor with perhaps a dozen women crawling 
over it op hands and knees to do the final cement- 
ing of panels, breather vents, or the great patches 
that hold the rope loops for mooring wires. 

In a plant making footwear, fabric goods, and 
clothing, a high proportion of women were power- 
sewing-machine operators. Others were doing 
pressing, punching, bench assembling, riveting, 
floor inspection, tool-crib work, and dispatching. 
A few women had recently been hired as chemists 
or assistant chemists. 

Women’s chief occupations in tire and tube 
plants and those making mechanical rubber goods 
were reported in a comprehensive survey by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in August 1942. In 
tire and tube factories two-thirds of the women 
on production were splicers, inspectors and test- 
ers, band builders, or bead flippers. Women 
outnumbered men as splicers and bead flippers and 
nearly equaled the number who were band build- 
ers. In mechanical rubber plants a third of the 
women were trimmers and finishers and a fourth 
were inspectors and testers. Women were over 
three-fourths of the trimmers and finishers and 
almost three-fourths of the inspection group. 











Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 37,852,000 in January 
1945, a decrease of 1,113,000 since January 1944. 
Armed forces increased by 1% million over this 
same period. Between December and January, 
there was a drop of almost one million employees, 
% of which was represented by trade. 

MANUFACTURING 

The number of wage earners in all manufactur- 
ing industries showed a December—January decline 
of 87,000. Wage-earner employment in the major 
munitions industries remained essentially un- 
changed. 

The greatest portion of the over-all decline was 
concentrated in the nondurable goods group. 
Food, apparel and textiles accounted for a com- 
bined loss of 64,000 production workers in this 
group. Due to a material shortage, apparel suf- 
fered a greater-than-seasonal decline. Chemicals, 
the only nondurable group to report a sizable 
increase, added 8,000 workers to meet increased 
needs for small-arms ammunition. 

In the durable goods group, the only significant 


increase was reported by the iron and steel group. 
Accelerated production schedules in shell loading, 
heavy ammunition and guns industries called for 
an additional 4,000 workers. Electrical machin- 
ery and nonferrous metals reported a combined 
loss of 9,000 wage earners. 

Average weekly earnings in all manufacturing 
for December amounted to $47.45, an increase of 
59 cents over November. However, the average 
work-week in December increased to 45.6 hours, 
reflecting the resumption of full-time operations 
after the observance of Election and Armistice 
Days in November. The highest weekly earnings, 
$63.39, were reported by the transportation equip- 
ment group which had a scheduled work-week of 
more than 50 hours in December. 


MINING 


Anthracite miners averaged $48.39 a week in 
December, while bituminous miners, with a longer 
work-week, received $50.39. Increases in weekly 
earnings in both of these mining industries rep- 
resent a longer average work-week in December. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry groups ! 


Estimated number of wage earners (thousand 


Industry groups 
January 1945 


ALL MANUFACTURING 13, 097 
Durahle goods 7, 780 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 655 
Electrical machinery 697 
Machinery, except electrical 1, 157 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 2, 095 
Automobiles 672 
Nonferrous metals and their products ; 303 
Lumber and timber basic products ‘ 449 
Furniture and finished lumber products 534 
Stone, clay, and glass products 328 
Nondurable goods 5, 317 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 1, 082 
Apparel and other finished textile products 835 
Leather and leather products | 310 
Food 1, 016 
Tobacco manufactures j S4 
Paper and allied products | 308 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 331 
Chemicals and allied products | 629 
Products of petroleum and coal 133 
Rubber products | 194 
Miscellaneous industries. 395 
Selected nonmanufacturing industries | 
Anthracite mining - | 
Bituminous coal mining 338 
Metalliferous mining | 69.4 
ron | 23. 8 
Copper ‘ | 22.2 
Lead and zine | 15.0 
Gold and silver. - | 5.4 
Miscellaneous 3.0 | 
Hotels (year-round)* 353 
Power laundries ‘ —- 242 =| 
Cleaning and dyeing ‘ | 74.9 
Electric light and power ¢ 200 
Street railways and busses ¢ 226 
Telephone ¢ ; 401 


Telegraph ¢ 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final 1942 and prliminary 1943 data] 


Average weekly earnings 


December 1944, January 1944 | December 1944 November 1944 December 1943 











13, 184 14, 338 $47.45 $46. 86 $44. 58 
7.798 8, 765 53.09 53. OF 
1, 651 l 51. 84 50. 5 
702 40.47 48. 54 
1, 159 ] 56. 02 54.72 
2. 096 2 5 63. 39 63. 11 
671 7tit 8.45 s. 19 
107 158 5O. 74 10. 68S 
152 487 3. 62 $4. 00 
40 fil 7 6. 91 
$30 is 40.34 40. 10 
Ne | 8. 40 7.8 él 
1, 092 | 1.1 40. OS 30. 28, 27 
S51 wt 31. 35 31. 34 28.01 
12 31 $4.18 33. 69 1. 07 
1, 054 1, 021 4. 82 &. AN 37. YS 
S5 SS $3. 24 $2. 4 28. 
312 2! 40. 40 0.11 37. 01 
33 $8 15. 06 45. 53 41. 9S 
621 tr 44.07 43.69 42. 21 
133 12 95 | 5. 6 53.04 
19¢ | 04 «| 52. 63 50. 59 47.4 
397 | 128 14.98 | 44. 40 $2.18 
| 
65.6 | 69.1 48. 39 | 14. 39 47. 90 
338 | 70 | 50. 39 | 49. 66 2. 72 
69. 2 | 8U. 4 15.98 | 44.52 44.01 
23.8 28.9 | 40.98 | 41.09 $0. 50 
22. 2 30. 6 19.61 46. 34 | 47.14 
14.8 | 18.7 | 48. 14 47.10 | 15. 25 
5.5 | 6.4 14.01 41.92 | 42. 36 
2.9 1.8 48. 54 48.04 | 15. 39 
356 | 350 24.04 | 23. 37 | 21. 36 
243 «| 248 27. 83 | 27. 62 | 25. 67 
77.3 | 75.1 31. 22 | 31.75 28. 90 
20 =| 205 18.63 | 48.89 46. 48 
228 | 230 49.71 | 48. 68 45.45 
103 | 106 | 39. 74 | 39. 19 | 37. 03 
45.8 16.3 37. 02 36. 63 35. 68 


1 The estimates presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 and preliminary 1943 data made available by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. These data are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated prior to February 
1945 or the March 1945 issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. Comparable data from January 1939 are available upon request. 


2 Preliminary. 3 Not available. 


4 Includes salaried personnel. 
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Public Employment 


Regular Federal.—The peak of 3,700,000 em- 
ployees in regular Federal services and Govern- 
ment corporations in December 1944 reflected 
seasonal hiring by the Post Office Department to 
handle the unusually large volume of Christmas 
mailings. Approximately 3,800 persons were em- 
ployed temporarily for this purpose in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and approximately 268,000 outside 
Washington. Exclusive of these temporary postal 
employees, Federal employment showed a net 
increase of 14,800 in December as the result of an 
increase in Navy department employment in 
continental United States, in War Department 
employment outside continental United States, 
and small employment changes in several of the 
other agencies. 

Federal employment was 136,000 higher in 
December 1944 than in December 1943. Over 
a fifth of the increase was in war agencies in the 
continental United States! three fifths in war agen- 
cies outside continental United States, and the 
remainder in employment of all other agencies 
within continental United States. The major 
shifts occurring in the various agencies over the 
year were as follows: 


Increase Decrease 


War agencies War agencies 
War Department 57, 000 Central Administrative 
Navy Department 41, 000 Services 4, 500 
Maritime Commission 2, 000 Office of Defense Trans- 
National Advisory Com- portation 1, 400 
mittee for Aeronautics. 2,000 War Production Board. 4, 000 
Office of War Informa- Office of Censorship 2, 000 
tion 5, 000 The Panama Canal 4, 000 
Office of Price Adminis Other agencies 
tration 5, 000 Justice Department 2, 000 
Other agencies Agriculture Department. 4, 000 
Treasury Department &, 000 National Housing 
Interior Department s, 000 Agency 4, 000 
Post Office Department. 19, 000 Tennessee Valley Au- 
General Accounting Of- thority. 8, 000 
fice 2, 000 
Veterans Administra- 
tion ‘ 9, 000 


Employment and pay rolls in regular Federal Services and 
in Government corporations, December 1944 


[In thousands] 


Employ- 


Perv ict ment Pay rolls 
Total 3, 670.9 $740, 978 

Executive ! 4, 627.3 32, OSS 

War agencies 2, 509. 3 549, 511 
Continental United States 2, 046, 2 
Outside continental United States 463. 1 ( 

Other agencies 1,118.0 183, 474 
Continental United States 1,101.1 (? 
Outside continental United States 16.9 

Judicial 2.6 781 

Legislative 6.2 1, 525 

Government corporations : SS 34.5 5, OST 


1 Includes employees in United States navy yards who are also included 
under shipbuilding, and employees on force-account construction who are 
also included under construction projects. Pay rolls are estimated. 

2 Data not available. 

3 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and banks of the Farm Credit Administration, who are paid out of 
operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. Data for other 
Government corporations are included under the executive service. 
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Shipbuilding and repair.—For shipbuilding and 
repair projects the year 1944 was one of gradually 
declining employment from the peak of 1,723,000 
in December 1943 to 1,456,000 in December 1944. 
That production was maintained, however, is 
evidenced by the fact that the light displacement 
tonnage (weight of water displaced when the ship 
is without cargo) of merchant vessels built during 
1944 exceeded by 145,000 tons that of those built 
during 1943, and by the fact that deliveries of 
naval vessels for 1944 exceeded deliveries for 1943 
by approximately 30 percent. 

Although employment on shipbuilding and re- 
pair projects declined 13,300 during December 
1944, pay rolls increased $16,827,000. The move- 


‘ments of the employment and pay-roll series 


which frequently run counter to each other, as in 
December 1944, are difficult to interpret at the 
regional or national level. This is because of the 
fact that most shipyards pay their employees on 
a weekly basis bit not always on the same day 
of the week (and therefore in almost every calen- 
dar month, there will be some shipyards having 
5 weekly pay rolls) and because of the fact that a 
few days of overtime at one or more yards will be 
reflected in the pay-roll totals but not in the em- 
ployment. 


Total employment and pay rolls in United States navy yards 


and private shipyards within continental United States by 
shipbuilding region, December 1944! 


[In thousands] 


Shipbuilding region ; — Pay roll 

All regions 1, 455. 6 $431, 760 

United States navy yards? 319. 3 91, 292 

Private shipyards 1, 136. 3 340, 408 
North Atlantic Le 156, 369 
South Atlantic 124.9 38, 208 
Gull 194. tb 55, 634 
Pacific 508. 5 | 14s 
Great Lakes 0 | 17, 128 
Inland 1.6 16, O6t 


! Preliminary. 
2? Includes all navy yards within continental United States cons 
or repairing ships, including the Curtis Bay (Md.) Coast Guard yard. 


tructing 

Construction Employment.—Employment on all 
types of new construction declined 43,800 in 
December 1944 to a total of 676,000. 


Cost of Living in January 1945 


Retail prices to city wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers rose slightly (by 0.1 percent) 
between mid-December and mid-January. Scat- 
tered price increases for cotton clothing and for 
housefurnishing more than offset a small decline 
in average food prices. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of living 
costs for January 1945 is 127.1 percent of the 
1935-39 average, and 2.3 percent above the 
level of a year ago. 

Substantial decreases in egg prices, usual at 
this time of year, were mainly responsible for 
the 0.1 percent decrease in average food costs 
over the month. Smaller reductions in fresh 
and frozen fish prices and in canned fruits and 
vegetables also occurred. Fresh fruit and vege- 
tables were up 3.5 percent on the average, as 
higher prices for oranges, apples, cabbage, onions, 
green beans, white potatoes and sweetpotatoes 
more than counter-balanced decreases in prices 
of lettuce, carrots and spinach’and bananas. 

The continued shortage of low-cost clothing 
articles, especially cotton wash dresses, men’s 
overalls, business shirts, socks and woolen sweaters 
caused a slight rise of 0.1 percent in average 
clothing costs. There were some price decreases, 
chiefly for women’s heavy winter coats, reflecting 
regular end-of-season sales. Similar reductions 
in prices of men’s coats were not as widespread 
as usual at this time of year. 

Housefurnishings prices rose 0.4 percent, mainly 
because of the disappearance of lower-priced 
lines of living-room and bed-room suites. 

Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice were up by 
0.3 percent primarily because of the return to 
regular bills for gas or electricity in three cities 
Atlanta, Cleveland, and Detroit—after rebates 
were granted in December. In addition, a lower 
rate was set for gas in Cleveland in December. 
In two cities—New Orleans and Minneapolis—gas 
rates were lower than in January with rebates 
allowed in New Orleans. Prices of heating fuels 
remained stable on the average but supplies became 
so short in the Northeastern states due to inter- 
ruption of transportation by snow that officials in 
several cities set up temporary rationing procedure. 

Prices of miscellaneous goods and __ services 
remained stable on the average. In Buffalo, N. Y., 
charges for streetcar tokens were lowered in 
January. 

Rents were not surveyed in January. 
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Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as 
of Jan. 15, 
Area and city 1945 Dec. 15, | Jan. 15, | Aug. 15, 
(1935-39 1944, to | 1944, to | 1939 to 
=100 Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan.715, 
1945 1945 1945 


+2. 3 
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~~ 
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Average: Large City 


North Atlantic: 
Boston 
Buffalo_ 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 

Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
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The BLS index indicates average changes in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents and services bought by 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 
large cities. The items covered represented 70 percent 
of the expenditures of families who had incomes ranging 
from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on 
the cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, 
disappearance of low-priced goods and forced changes in 
housing and eating away from home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs’’ 
that is, in the total amount families spend for living. In- 
come taxes and bond subscriptions are not included. 

For a description of the methods used in computing the 
index, ask for “Description of the Cost of Living Index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.”” For an appraisal of 
the factors enumerated above, see the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on the Cost of Living, November 17, 
1944. 


}., 10 cents per copy; 75 cents per year 
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